Chapter III
MONEY BILLS

T TNDER section 63 of the Government of India Act,
LJ Money Bills, like other Bills, require the assent of both
the Chambers of the Indian legislature. The British
Indian Delegates at the Round Table Conference were of
the view that the right of initiating Money Bills should
vest in the Lower (or popular) Chamber alone, though
the States Delegation were opposed to the drawing of this
distinction and were in favour of giving equal powers, as
at present. Two Chambers with equal powers over taxa-
tion cannot work in harmony, for if two persons ride
together, obviously one must ride in front. As the Federal
Structure Committee themselves admit in their report, 'the
evolution of political development will inevitably result,
in the course of time, in placing the centre of gravity in one
chamber'. And it needs no great political foresight to see
which of the two this cone chamber' will be.

The relations between the Indian Legislative Assembly
and the Council of State during the past ten years have
been far from harmonious. As related by a member of the
Council of State at a meeting of the Federal Structure
Committee last year, 'there are many Members of the
Assembly who share the view that the Council of State is
a defunct, superfluous, decrepit body, and that it consists
of men of no consequence5. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru stated
that the view of the Government of India, if their secret
dispatches were looked up, would also be found to be that
*if there is one branch of the legislature in India which has
failed to produce any impression on the public mind, it is
the Upper Chamber5.

The Council of State has come into serious conflict with
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